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Snow-drops are lifting 
Their heads from the ground; 
Snowflakes are drifting 
Above and around ; 

Children are skating 

Far over the mere; 

And birdies are waiting 

For some one to hear, 

And bring them their letter 
This Valentine's Day : 

And what could be better 
Than bread-crumbs, they say. 
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A ST. VALENTINE SOCIETY. 
BY MRS. ANNIE D, DARLING. 


Sa—{HERE ’S Mamma, Bridget? Say! 
#1], Where’s Mamma?’’ called Susie 
Price, bounding into the kitchen, 
where Bridget was scrubbing a floor 
that looked literally “clean enough 
to eat off of,” as the saying is. 

‘¢ Och, me flure, me flure, Miss! Jist lave yer 
feet outside, will ye, jist whiles ye cum in?” im- 
plored the scrubber, pointing to two muddy foot- 
prints that looked up at her like two black eyes, 
in an aggravating way suggesting further appli- 
cation of her brush. 

“ Oh, bother your floor, Biddy ! Ididn’t mean 
to— Where’s Mamma? I’ve got—” And 
off ran the speaker as she heard a door shut in 
the hall. 

«“ Oh, Mamma, see! 
tion to the party at May Selden’s! 
nice! May I go and —” 

Mamma’s hands went quickly up to her ears. 
‘Please stop for a breath, and begin again, my 
dear,’’ she begged. 

Susie laughed at her comical face of despair, 
and drawing her to a big chair, seated her very 
gently, pulling down her hands while she gave 
her a good hug, saying, — 

“ Dear me, Mamma, shall I ever learn to be 
slow, do you believe, — ’specially when I’m real 
clad ? Well, now I will begin. We are all in- 
vited to May Selden’s on Valentine’s Day, —our 
societies, 1 mean, you know; and we’re each to 
wear the color of the paper the invitation is 
written on. See! mine isa pale green. Is n’t it, 
just lovely? And the very color of my new 
dress, I do believe, Mamma! How sweet! And 
every boy is to wear a bit of color; and where 
the colors are alike, we are to be partners, —in 
our society work, you know. Each helps the other 
one to do for each other, and other folks too, 
every kind thing we can for six months, and 
then change. Mrs. Selden fixed it all; and she 
says the girls will help the boys to be more 
thoughtful, and the boys will help the girls to do 
what they could not do alone.” 

Susie stopped to rest after her long. sentence, 
to which Mamma had listened interestedly. She 
had known of this plan of Mrs. Selden’s for 
bringing the young people together; and as the 
societies, called respectively the ‘‘ King’s Sons” 
and the ‘‘ King’s Daughters,’’ had begun their 
good work, it was thought that uniting them in 
some way might help several of the boys that 
had no sisters or near relative, among the many 
delightful circles of their acquaintance, who could 
bring them to a higher and better life than they 
would otherwise have. 

‘The object is a good one, my daughter,” said 
Mrs. Price, ‘‘ and I am sure you will all do your 
best; but you may have very often to remember 
that patience grows slowly, and that the motto of 
your choice means a great deal.” 

“¢Be ye kindly affectioned one to another,’ ” 
said Susie, musing on the words. ‘I hope Eddie 
Bangs will wear my color, Mamma, for he is a 
real nice boy.” 

‘« Then most likely many of the other girls will 
think the same way, dear and the nicest boys 
are not the ones you can help the most, are 
they ?” 

‘*T — ouess—not, Mamma,” admitted Susie, 
reluctantly; “but all -the boys have been real 
good to us since we began our societies; and I do 
think we are kinder to one another, and to other 
people too, Harry Scott stayed in at recess yes- 


I’ve got it— my invita- 
Won’t it be 


terday to help Nellie Snow with her Latin; and 
May told me that some of the boys have shovelled 
paths for old Mr. Lane and for the McCartheys 
all winter. It seems to me as if they did lots 
more than we ‘ Daughters.’” 

“T am very glad to ) hear that they are doing so 
well, Susie; but don’t be discouraged in cwell- 
doing.’ I know somebody that sat by a sick baby 
all one pleasant afternoon while its mother was 
out washing.” And Mrs. Price kissed the bright 
face beside her, that looked like a sweetbrier rose 
as a flush of pleasure passed over it at these words 
of commendation. 

“Oh, but that was so little, Mamma, so wey 
little to do!’’ said Susie. 

“Life is made up of little things, ae as 
hours are made up of minutes. Learn to do little 
things for love of the Master, and you will be 
better prepared to do great things, if they should 
be sent you to do.”’ 

“Then I’ll run to the post-office and carry 
that letter that Helen said would be ready this 
noon.” And off ran Susie, a sweet morsel of a 
song floating back through the open door. 


Valentine’s Day dawned clear and bright, but 
cold. The birds indeed flitted through the trees, 
where they were in sheltered, sunny spots, as if 
preparing for summer homes ; but it seemed as if 
they needed an extra suit of feathers to keep 
them from freezing. The pretty parlors at the 
Parsonage never looked cosier or pleasanter; and 
as the young people gathered, they made one 
think of a garden bed of gay tulips, — bright and 
delicate tints of color, with pretty girl faces radi- 
ant with health ahd pleasure, and neatly dressed 
boys, each with a flower or bit of ribbon, as pret- 
tily hued, worn at collar or buttonhole, relieving 
the otherwise plain dress. 

When taking” partners for the march with 
which they left the rooms above, Susie Price was 
made aware that the boy who wore a bit of pale- 
green ribbon tied in the buttonhole of his coat 
was one whom she did not very much like, — for 
no particular reason that she could have named ; 
for really at heart she was too sensible a girl to 
dislike a boy because his mother was in poor 
circumstances and did sewing or nursing in the 
town. She would not have liked that to have 
been given as a reason why she had never taken 
much notice of him; but — well, the other boys 
looked nicer; they wore watches, kid gloves, car- 
ried pretty handkerchiefs, used perfumery some- 
times, often brought caramels and chocolates to 


school, and — oh, there were a great many rea- © 


sons why she never had liked Robbie Stone; and 
now here he was to be her Valentine for good 
works for a six-month! Really, she had to think 
quick. What would Mamma say, and sister 
Helen? And dear Grandma—how she would 
look up over her glasses and ask in her slow, 
sweet way, “ And why shouldst thou not like him, 
my dear? I know he is a good boy, but very 
shy.” And then there was Mrs. Selden watching, 
Susie thought, to see how she took it, and the 
little crowd behind them were pressing forward ; 
so she stepped to his side and took his offeted 
arm, and walked downstairs, for a while as mute 
as a mummy. She thought Robbie noticed her 
hesitation, and for a moment felt as if she did 
not care if it did hurt his feelings; but as she 
took a side glance at him she saw his face flush 
and then grow pale, and she felt a little sorry for 
him, and began to talk in a distant way that did 
not help matters much. 

The young people were entertained by various 
lively games, and music. Then they were shown 


some fine photographs of noted places in the Old 
World, with delightful descriptions given by good 
Dr. Selden, who was never happier than when 
surrounded by the lambs of his flock. 

The party was a great success, though several 
of the girls were as much discomfited by the 
partners chosen for them as was Susie. They 
expressed their opinions freely to one another, — 
that though they thought Mrs. Selden was lovely, 
she certainly did not know who the nicest boys 
were, or she would not have arranged the part- 
ners as she did, —‘‘ Unless she thought they 
needed just what you could help them to,” 
suggested sister Helen, as she overheard the 
talk. 

“The King’s Daughters,’’ and ‘‘ the King’s 
Sons ’’ did their best through several weeks, and 
all went on smoothly. Susie had not made much 
progress in her acquaintance with Robbie Stone, 
or in her liking for him, though they had together 
worked hours in tying up bundles of groceries 
and clothing to assist the “Helping Hand 
Society ” in their weekly distribution. 

“It’s no use,’’ she said one day at home, “I 
never shall like Robbie; and I don’t believe we 
ever shall be any more acquainted with each 
other than we are now.” 

The pastor and his wife saw how things were 
working; but when Mrs. Selden spoke of making 
some chdiees he replied, “Let them alone, my 
dear. Robbie Stone is pure metal, and time will 
bring out the true ring, — and Susie is too bright 
a girl not to notice it when it comes.” 

Susie had just returned from a visit to some 
cousins in the city. A heavy rain following the 
deep snow-storms had so swollen the streams as 
to cause a bad freshet along the river. Mr. 
Price’s mill was heavily damaged, as well as 
many other buildings along the water-side. 
Great blocks of ice crashed about the piers of 
the bridge, and swept that away; and the con- 
fusion and excitement were great in all the river 
towns, The rain was pouring in blinding sheets, 
the wind was high, and panic seized many stout 
hearts, when from a little crowd of townsfolk, 
gathered at one end of the broken bridge, a ery 
arose. 

“Oh, look! there is Mr. Price’s dog! See? 
That ’s Nep, —out there on that piece of ice!” 
And true enough there was the brave dog, known 
and loved throughout the place, far out in that 
turbulent tide on one of the pieces of ice that 
were whirling and grinding about among many 
more in the seething water. 

“ He can’t get off! See! he ’s hedged in with 
all that broken furniture and stuff! Some of 
that ’s Pat Horgan’s house and things; I saw it 
go!’’ said a man among the crowd. 

“Ts that Nep?” asked a voice. 

“Yes, for sure. I can see the green ribbon 
Price’s daughter always ties in his collar. That 
girl just loves that dog! Just see him bark, 
poor fellow! He’s too good a critter to lose, — 
but he ’s gone !”’ 

And then a boy rushed down the bank, caught 
up a boat-hook lying there, and began a perilous 
journey, while the admiring crowd called him 
back and cheered him on in one breath. 

“He’ll lose his life!” said one; “It’s a 
risk,” said another; and ‘“ Foolhardy!” an- 


nounced a third,— while all watched, almost . 


breathlessly, his progress, as waiting the best 
chance he fearlessly sprang from block to block 
of the moving ice. The rain swept in a misty 
swirl around him, almost hiding him from sight; 
then it would grow lighter, and he would proceed 
more swiftly. . 
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At last he reached the pile where the dog had 
stood, and after some delay was seen returning 
with the dog, but more slowly, and with more 
difficulty. Once he missed his footing and fell, 
but was quickly up, going more and more slowly 
as if his wet clothing impeded his way, or the 
burden he seemed to be carrying exhausted his 
strength. Encouraging shouts rang through the 
driving storm ; whether or not he heard them, he 
struggled on, often falling as he neared the shore. 
At last he came to the border ice, which had not 
given away, and where eager hands were stretched 
out to meet and help him, and warm words of 
praise and commendation might have cheered 
him; but there he fell, —not ‘‘dead,’’ as one 
frightened voice cried out, but in a dead faint; 
and there he lay, —a baby in his arms, the big 
dog lapping his pale face, his clothing half- 
frozen, — looking indeed as if he had given his 
life for his friend. ; 

Kind hands carried rescued and rescuer to the 
nearest house, where kind hearts received and re- 
stored them. The townspeople were not sur- 
prised when told by the little birds, who tell 
everybody everything, that it was Robbie Stone, 
who in trying to save Susie Price’s dog, had 
found and rescued Pat Horgan’s baby, who had 
been asleep in her cradle when the house left its 
foundation, and had floated away among the de- 
bris where the dog had found and kept watch 
over her; for they all knew he was a good and 
brave boy. “He’s always trying to help some- 
body,”’ was said by many. Though Robbie did 
have a fever after the strain and exposure, the 
night never came that many were not ready to 
watch by his bedside, or the day that did not see 
both delicacies and necessaries abundantly sup- 
plied for his use; and when he was well again, 
not a boy or girl in the High School but felt 
elated to be called his friend. 

Dr. Selden said to his wife, one day after a 
delightful reunion of the ‘‘ King’s Daughters” 
and the “ King’s Sons,’”’ ‘* Well, my love, do you 
not think Susie Price enjoys the society of her 
fellow-worker more than she did?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ answered Mrs. Selden. ‘ All 
the boys and girls look upon Robbie as a real 
hero, and Susie is really troubled that she ever 
so undervalued him. And how he has improved 
in these few months! I heard Susie tell May 
that she had begun to see how brave and unsel- 
fish he was before he saved the baby and Nep; 
and that she thought he was a good example for 
any boy. ‘‘I really feel,” she said, “as if I 
ought to apologize to him for the way I used to 
think, —only I can’t.” And May answered, 
“He*s head and shoulders above the other boys, 
I think, if he does n’t wear kids.’’ 

“Ah!” said Dr. Selden, “Robbie is true at 
the core. He only needed the society of the 
gentle sex to give him a little polish and ease of 
manner; and that the “ Kino’s Daughters” are 
doing for him. I told you he would ring true.” 


Lost innocence returns no more; 
We are not what we were before 
Transgression. _ 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger ; 
And conscious still of the divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer. 


_ Ir it is not right, do not do it; if it is not true, 
do not say it.— Marcus AvRELIvs. 
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THE MAN WHO NEVER CRIED. 
A True Incident. 
BY MARY LIVINGSTON SPALDING. 


[As next Sunday, February 22, is to be observed in 
many of our Sunday-schools as a day set apart for 
Temperance and Patriotism, we give our readers the 
following excellent temperance story. It was given to 
us by the accomplished author, but has already appeared 
in print in the WarcuManN, the Baptist religious weekly 
published in Boston. — Eprror. ] 


OU are said to be a hard-hearted 
man, —a man who has no sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of other 
people, and strangely lacking in 
feeling when trouble comes to your 


own home.” 


These words were addressed by a young man 
to one much his senior in years and experience. 
The name of the latter was John Andrews; and 
one would have compared him to George Wash- 
ington. ‘There was the same kingly erectness of 
form, the same firm, commanding bearing and 
voice. His forehead was high and broad, —an 
index of great intellect; heavy brows shaded a 
pair of steel-gray eyes, noticeable for their ex- 
pression of controlled force; the lower part of his 
face, especially his squarely-built chin, told of an 
iron will and an inflexible nature. As he walked 
the street, many gazed after this courtly man, and 
owned that his influence counted for much in the 
town where he had grown. up; but the same 
thing was always said about him: “His heart is 
as hard as Pharaoh’s.” 

The young man, Philip, who uttered the above 
words, was a favorite néphew of Mr. Andrews. 
He was a fine, manly fellow, just entering college. 

Philip had been stung to the quick by the oft- 
repeated opinions of people in regard to his Uncle 
John’s “ hard-heartedness,” and one day he fol- 
lowed him into his office, and, before he could 
choose his sentences or soften the words, spoke 
his heart out in this heavy accusation of others. 

Looking up quickly to note the effect, he was 
pained to see a look of anguish settle like a dark 
cloud over his uncle’s face. “Why!” he ex- 
claimed, “do you mean to say, Uncle John, that 
you have never heard what people say of you ? 
[heard a man declare to-day that he never knew 
of your shedding a tear in your life.” 

Mr. Andrews stood by bis desk with his hand 
shading his eyes. In the bright sunlight which 
flooded the office his hair was almost white, and 
deep lines were furrowed in his face that- Philip 
had never noticed before. His form was bowed, 
and his whole appearance was expressive of ex- 
treme agony, as if from the shock of a sudden 
blow. 

He raised his head, gazing long and earnestly 
at his nephew’s bright young face. ‘ And this,” 
he said, in a voice that trembled, “is the sentence 
that my old friends have pronounced upon me! I[ 
am a ‘hard-hearted man!’ And yet I have been 
a good citizen, thank God! a good Christian, I 
trust; a good husband and father. Ah, my boy, 
it is too true that I have not shed a tear since I 
was your own age. There is a secret of my life 
which others have never known. I have always 
kept it buried in the depths of my heart; but 
your hand has unlocked the door; you shall know 
why no one has ever seen me shed a tear or show 
any emotion. When I was a boy of sixteen I 
was not unlike you, Philip. I had your quick 
sensibilities, your warm, impetuous disposition. 
Thad a brother, your Uncle Charles, who was five 
or six years older than I, and we were as fond 
and loving of each other and of your Aunt Helen 
as any brothers could be. 


‘sweeter sister in all the world. 


“ Helen was then a young girl of twelve, and it 
seemed to us that there never was a daintier, 
She had a timid, 
clinging nature, that appealed to us for protection. 
We were all the more tender because she shared 
the family trouble ; our skeleton in the closet was 
known to her. How many nights have I seen 
her with her dear, sweet face pressed against the 
window, peering into the darkness for a familiar 
form shuffling home at night from the grog-store 
around the corner. 

“Often I would take her into my arms, and 
tell her to leave Charles and me te watch for 
father; but she always insisted that she could 
wait on him when he came in, and perhaps com- 
fort mother. 

‘‘ Things grew from worse to worse, until we 
would not allow Helen to see father when he 
came home. His language was often abusive 
and cruel. 

“Our family had never been poor until then, 
but we soon began to feel that father was 
drinking up all the earnings. Charles had a 
position in a village academy, on a small salary, 
and I was clerk in a bank. Even with what we 
boys could earn we had hard work to make both 
ends meet. I could not bear to have Helen do 
so much, and see her growing paler and thinner 
every day. My heart was broken as I sometimes 
heard mother cry. 

“One day.a thunder-bolt fell upon us in the 
shape of a big bill from Greggs, the owner of the 
grog-store. We did not know what to do, In 
those days men were put in jail for debt. We 
talked of that, mother wringing her hands at the 
thought of it. Well, your Uncle Charles and I 
at last succeeded in getting enough money, and 
T took it to Mr. Greggs, with the firm resolve in 
my heart that father should never get another 
drop of liquor at that place. 

“It was hard for me to enter the store. There 
was, on the walk outside, a group of half-drunken 
men, They were hovering near, like moths round 
aflame. I was ashamed to go into the brightly- 
lighted room, where there was another group of 
men, who were taking their ‘ night-caps,’ as they 
called the final drink, The fumes of the liquors 
made me sick, and I wanted to rush out into the 
fresh air again, and forget what brought me to 
such a place. As I stood before the bar, my eye 
followed the revolting faces around me. I turned 
away with loathing from the profane, obscene jokes 
that filled the room. And yet I was in the place 
where my father was most at home, —a father 
who was once my pride. 

“ Mr. Greggs looked up when he saw me enter, 
and asked in a jocular tone: ‘ Well, my lad, 
what can I do for you? Is there anything in my 
line of business that will hit your taste? Perhaps 
your father has sent you for a little drop to warm 
him up this cold night.’ 

‘‘Tmagine how my pride was roused at those 
jeering words. The hot blood rushed to my tem- 
ples; the half-drunken men watched me with 
noisy glee. It was all fun to them. At last, hold- 
ing up my head, I walked past them all, close up 
to the desk. I held out the bill and the money to 
Mr. Greggs. ‘Ah!’ he said, with a greedy eye on 
the money, ‘your dad is paying up brisk this 
time, eh?’ 

“¢«Mr. Greggs,’ I said, in as firm a voice as I 
could master, ‘I have come to pay the money my 
father owes you for last year. Here itis. You 
can count it and see that every cent is here, and 
may it be the last!’ 

‘* And-now my spirit was up. I went nearer 
the man. I thought of mother and Helen. I 
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spoke low and firmly. I said, ‘Mr. Greggs, I 
have one thing to ask you. Will you promise me 
that you will never sell my father another drop 
of liquor?’ 

‘«¢Tumph !’ he replied, ‘you had better go 
about your own business, young man. Don’t be 
spoiling my trade. Your dad is too good a cus- 
tomer to give up as easy as this.’ 

“The tears sprang to my eyes; but I dashed 
them away, and, going behind the bar, I said to 
him in a lower voice, ‘Mr. Greggs, I know that 
father pays you a good deal of money. I have 
thought of that. I should like to make this agree- 
ment with you: If you will reckon up what your 
profit is from the liquor you sell father, Charles 
and I will pay it to you, if you will promise not to 
sell him a drop for a year.’ 

“He laughed at my proposition. At first, I 
was angry; I could have struck him in my pas- 
sion; but, somehow, I was so filled with pity for 
mother and Helen, and -even for father, that my 
anger all melted away. I was broken in heart, 
and I thought to soften this man by our great sor- 
row. Somehow, I don’t know how it was, as 1 
pleaded with him, in my awful agony, I fell upon 
my knees. I clasped my arms around his feet and 
fairly bathed them with my tears, as I begged him 
not to ruin my father. I told him of my mother’s 
breaking heart and of little Helen’s prayers. For 
a moment or two he let me lie there, and then he 
lifted his foot and spurned me with his heavy boot. 
He kicked me! ‘Go!’ he said, ‘ you crying baby! 
I’ll have none of your pious cant and womanish 
tears. Go home and tell your mother that her 
son is a weak, snivelling boy, and tell your sister 
that not if she crept here on her knees and prayed 
to me, would I stop giving your old dad all the 
drink he wants.’ 

‘‘ When these cruel words were uttered, he gave 
me a push, and drove me out into the street, fol- 
lowing me with a fearful oath that rings in my 
ears to this day. 

“T do not know how long I wandered around 
in the cold, but I know that my tears gushed out 
like fountains of water, and that great sobs shook 
me. I sank down, overcome with grief, and for 
a time I lost myself. 

‘‘ When I awakened, my eyes were like burn- 
ing coals, and in place of a heart I felt as if a 
great stone was in my breast. Ah, the agony of 
that home-coming! I told mother and Charles 
all that I had experienced. I saw their tears, 
but I never mingled mine with theirs. The foun- 
tain was dry. The great revulsion of feeling had 
come, and I was as a dumb animal, feeling a sor- 
row, but with no voice to utter it. Now, my boy, 
you know why I am called a hard-hearted man. 

“In my own sorrows, the loss of a loved wife 
and children, I have stood by their silent, dead 
forms, and my eyes have been dry. I could not 
ery, though my heart was breaking. long years 
ago I sobbed out all my emotions on the floor of 
that erog-store. The cruelty of that man, a sense 
of his unpitying nature as I pleaded with him, 
and as he put his foot upon me, froze my heart. 
My father, after a while, grew to be a better 
man. He became a Christian. 

‘‘OQne Sunday morning the minister, ‘ Father 
Chester’ we called him, preached a sermon on 
the text, ‘Nor drunkards shall inherit the king- 
dom of God.’ The sermon was very powerful, 
but the prayer that followed was more powerful, 
for it was tenderer. LHvery one was moved when 
the minister raised his arms to pronounce the ben- 
ediction; but just then father stepped from the 
pew into the aisle, and, looking earnestly at the 
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‘drop of liquor. 


minister, raised his hand, a signal that he wished 
to speak. Mr. Chester, dropping his arms, called 
out father’s name, and asked him what he had to 


say. 


“Slowly father moved down the aisle; and 
when he came to the pulpit platform he turned 
around, facing the great congregation, and then 
he spoke, his voice breaking under his great feel- 
ing. He confessed his sin and shame, and sol- 
emnly promised that he would never drink another 
He asked the minister and the 
people for their prayers. Everybody was in 
tears; but I, with my heart swelling within me, 
could not ery. 

“ Father lived years after, a strong temperance 
man, a noble Christian. When he died, I mourned 
him, but there were no tears. Ah, they say I 
never cry, do they? The agony of not being able 
to cry has been the secret sorrow of my life. 

“I feel for the trials and sadness of other lives, 
but I cannot express it in any outward way. So 
they call me ‘hard-hearted!’ Little do they know 
what turned my heart to stone! Mr. Greggs, that 
monster of hard-heartedness, is the cause of all 
this. He, and men of his business, brutalize 
themselves by their traffic in human souls. They 
are putting their feet on the necks of proud sons, 
praying mothers and sisters, and are surely crush- 
ing out the life in them. This monster Intem- 
perance is like a fiery dragon, breathing its hot 
breath upon human hopes, aspirations, and loves, 
and blighting them forever. 

‘“« Ah!’’ he murmured in a sad tone, “they call 
me hard-hearted. How little they know! How 
little they know!”’ 

Philip, with his arms around his uncle’s neck, 
felt a tear drop on his cheek. He looked up, and 
saw that again the fountain was unlocked. The 
strong man was weeping like a child. 


History and Biography. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY AS A SCHOOL- 
BOY. 
BY. Koei: 

“ CHARLES Is climbing the tree again!” 

“ Yes, he has been to the top twice ; he brought 
down a spotted egg each time, and now he has 
gone for another.” 

“T cannot see the nest; can you?” 

“No; there is not another boy in school with 
eyes like Kingsley’s, —he can find anything.” 

The boys stood in a group at the base of the 
tall tree, watching the bold climber as he went 
slowly up to a notch in the branches. From 
the ground they could hardly see the hawk’s 
nest which Charles Kingsley’s keen eyes had 
discovered. 

But this time his quest did not prove as success- 
ful as heretofore. He had steadied himself with 
one hand, and was reaching out the other expect- 
ing to grasp the egg, when the infuriated hawk, 
whose presence in the nest he had not suspected, 
attacked the intruding hand. The vigorous boy 
did not flinch. His wounded hand streamed with 
blood; but without an exclamation even of sur- 
prise, he wisely retreated. 

As he reached the ground, one of the older 
boys said, looking at the bleeding hand, ‘It’s a 
wonder you did n’t get frightened and lose your 
hold when the hawk struck you.” 

“J —I wanted the egg,” said Charles, quietly. 

“They are queer blotched things; but I would n’t 
risk my neck for them,” said his friend. 


“ My — my hand is not hurt badly,” stammered 
the boy, who in his adventurous courage did not 
realize the injury that he had done to the bird, 
and thought it no more harm to take an egg from 
a bird’s-nest than to gather a spray of blossoms 
from a bush by the wayside. 

His chief taste was for physical science. He 
was fond of studying all objects of the natural 
world, but for botany and geology he had an 
absolute enthusiasm. He liked nothing better 
than to sally out, hammer in hand and his botani- 
cal tin slung around his neck, on some long ex- 
pedition in quest of new plants, and to investigate 
the cliffs within a few miles of Helston. 

In describing his passion for natural science, 
one of his friends says: “I think his zeal was led 
by a strong religious feeling,—a sense of the 
nearness of God in his works.” These words 
were written by an old schoolfellow with whom 
Kingsley at this time began the dearest and most 
lasting friendship of his life. 

At fourteen he was sent to the Grammar School 
at Helston under the head-mastership of Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge, son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; 
and so strong was his love for his teacher, that 
the last time they met, the November before 
Kingsley’s death, —he died the 23d of January, 
1855, — he flung his arms about his neck, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, my dear old master! my dear old 
master!” j 

In a letter to his mother written during the 
early days of his school-life, he tells her: “ I read 
my Bible every night, and try to profit by what I 
read; and Iamsure I do. I am more happy now 
than I have been for a long time; but I do not 
like to talk about it, but to prove it by my 
conduct.” 

His son refers to this same reticence when he 
writes of him: “All his deepest teaching, his 
strongest influence, was in a way of a negative 
kind, inasmuch as there were no long lectures, no 
pithy arcuments, but in his own life he showed, 
spoke, and lived his doctrines, so that his utter 
unselfishness, his genial tenderness towards their 
mother and themselves, gave the children an ex- 
ample that could not be passed by unnoticed, 
however unworthily followed.” 

He says himself in a letter: “ Our work must be 
done by praying for our people, by preaching to 
them in church and out of church, and by setting 
them an example, —an example in every word, 
look, and motion; in the paying of a bill, the 
hiring of a servant, the reproving of a child. 

“He who cannot keep his temper, or be self- 
sacrificing, cheerful, tender, attentive at home, 
will never be of any real and permanent use to 
God’s poor abroad.” 


RELIGIOUS DOGS. 


Tuer famous St. Bernard dogs are very care- 
fully trained. A traveller, who visited some of 
the monasteries of the monks of St. Bernard a 
few years ago, found the monks teaching their 
dogs from the earliest stages of puppy-hood, 
Not only is physical and mental training in- 
cluded in the teaching, but spiritual culture is 
by no means neglected. At meal-time, the 
dogs sit in a row, each with a tin dish before 
him containing his repast. Grace is said by 
one of the monks; the dogs sit motionless with 
bowed head. Not one stirs until the ‘“ Amen” 
is spoken. If a frisky puppy partakes of his 
meal before grace is over, an older dog growls 
and gently tugs his ear. , 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Our Letter-iox, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
Dear Epiror, —I have just begun to take your 
paper. I enjoy it very much. During the past few 
weeks I have been working on a geographical puzzle, 
which I will enclose. 


Yours truly, Atmira W. Bares, 11 years. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


An island of Florida a mountain in Califorma went 
to visit cape of New Jersey city in Arizona, to spend 
the /ake in Oregon vacation. She wore a mountain of 
New Hampshire mountain in Oregon, a cape of North 
America cloak, and a river in Arkansas city in China 
flannel dress, as the weather was cape of North Amer- 
ica and country in South America. She travelled in 
a mountain of Massachusetts on a islands off Scotland 
pony. In the city her steed took some lively plains 
in Russia, because he heard some lake in New York. 
Arriving at her friend’s house, she was met by a 
troop of children, — cape of Virginia, bay of Canada, 
lake in New York, mountain in Massachusetts, cape of 
Virginia, cape of Massachusetts, city of Italy, and city 
of New York. They were having a party, and were 
ready for supper; so she went with them to the 
dining-room, where standing by a window was a 
stuffed /ake in Maine For dinner they had a 
roasted lake in Oregon, a country in Europe, and a 
lake in Florida, besides other things. After supper 
they ran a cape of North America, but the cape of Vir- 
ginia fell down. Just then a mountain in Washington 
went by with a sleigh. The smaller children began 
to play with the island off Rhode Island. After a 
while they began to throw them around; so some 
got river in Idaho, At night all were willing to go to 
bed. In the morning their cousins, cape of Virginia, 
bay of Canada, and city of Italy, went home. It was 
a pleasant day, the sky being ridge in Pennsylvania. 
Their friends were on the cape of North Carolina to 
see them go. The next day the island off Florida 
had a lakein Louisiana time.» They went to see the 
falls in New York. They noticed the fulls in Idaho. 
They got a hood which was a river in the northern part 
of United States and mountain in New Hampshire. At 
last it was time for the island off Florida to bid cape 
of North America to her friends. She gave her 
friends, as a cape of North America present, a dozen 
of city in Nevada forks. She received a bottle of 
island of North America ginger, and an island of 
Canada dog, which she named river in Mississippi. 
She saw a ruined peak in California on her way 
home. 


DAVENPORT, IoWA, 
Dear Epiror, —I get the Every Orner SuNDAY 
from the Sunday-school, and think it is a very nice 
paper. I thought I would like to write an enigma. 
Hoping it will be published, I remain 


Your little reader, Exsiz Rieck. 


ENIGMA XLLI. 


ComposeEp of eighteen letters. 

My 1 is the first letter. 

My 7, 8, 9, 18, 8, is the remains of a fire. 

My 3, 4, 5, is what all people grow. 

My 10, 17, 11, 12, 16, 2, 15, follows washing-day. 

My 6, 18, 7, 12, 12, 13, 4, is a kind of woollen 
cloth. 

My 14, 16, 13, is what we do at the end of life. 

My whole is the name of one of Miss Alcott’s 
books, 


ENIGMA XLII 


I am composed of thirty-six letters. 

My 1, 9, 25, 38, 17, 7, is a vegetable product. 

My 22, 21, 24, 16, 11, 28, is a city of islands in 
central Europe. 

My 30, 34, 18, is a very useful article. 

My 19, 28, 20, 4, 34, 6, is a country in Asia. 

My 38, 36, 5, is an adverb. 


My 8, 14, 18, 28, 20,is to grow gradually to a 
point. 
My 10, 32, 36, 31, 6, 15, 82, is a poem set to music. 
My 29, 2, 12, 26, 21, is a troublesome animal. 
My 27 is a consonant. 
My whole is a maxim. 
K. W. H. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


87. See Luke i. 5-24, 57-63. 
38. See Matt. iii. 1-4. 

89. See Johni. 29. — 

40. See John i. 19-28. 

41. See Matt. xi. 2-6. 

42. See Matt. xiv. 1-12. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 11. 
Enigma XXXVI. John Lothrop Motley. 
Enigma XXXVII_ Old Mother Hubbard. 
Enigma XXXVIII. Republic. 

Enigma XXXIX. America. 
Enigma XL. Matrimony... 


SQUARE WORDS. 


I. II. 
PAT CANE 
AREA ACD 
TEAR NINE 
EARN EDEN 


WORD TRIANGLE. 
INEWYEAR2 


New Year. 
Rankler. 


For VBoungest Readers. 


MAMMA’S VALENTINE. 


BY M. A. HALLY. 


=lHIREE little heads close to- 

i gether, — Ted’s black one, 
Jamie’s brown one, and Nellie’s 
golden one. What are they 
doing ? Making a valentine 
for mamma. : 

There is no lace nor colored paper nor 
gilt birds, nor any of the gay ornaments 
that we usually see on valentines. Al they 
had was a large pasteboard box and some 
cotton. 

‘* You must make holes in the cover of 
the box,” said Jamie. 

They made about a dozen little round 
holes in the cover; then Nellie tacked the 
fleecy cotton all around the sides and bottom 
of the box. 

‘* Now!” said Nellie, ‘‘it is all ready, 
except putting in the valentine ; we can do 
that to-morrow morning, early.” 

“Won’t she be surprised?” asked Ned; 
‘¢and she will wonder who sent it; but we 
won't tell, for people never tell when they 
send valentines.” 

“No, we must n’t tell!”’ said the little 
chorus. 


The next morning was Valentine’s Day. 
When mamma came down to breakfast, she 
found a pretty box beside her plate, tied 
with the brightest blue ribbon. On the box 
was written ‘‘Mamma’s Valentine.” She 
opened it very carefully, and out sprang a 
beautiful maltese kitten with a white nose. 

‘¢ This is just what I wanted!” exclaimed 
mamma. ‘ Who could have sent me sucha 
beautiful valentine ? ” 

The little ones never raised their heads, 
but went on eating their oatmeal very fast 
indeed. They showed so little interest in 


the valentine that mamma guessed they 


must have had something to do with it. 


TOBOGGANS. 
BY H. K. 


mee A ELA RLEY and Harry were two 
f| little boys who loved dearly 
to play in the snow. From 
their babyhood their mother 
had wrapped them up in 
waterproof suits, and let 
them tumble about out of doors to their 
heart’s content. 

One day they came running home from 
their school, where they were learning to 
read, by the aid of a toy cat and dog, 
“See the cat,” **The dog can run,” and 
various equally interesting sentences. 

‘«' The snow has come,” said the teacher, 
as they left the schoolroom. 

‘The snow has come, Mamma! The 
snow has come!” shouted the two boys, as 
their mother came to the door. 

‘“*Yes, dear; we’ll have a sleigh-ride 
soon,” said Mamma. 

‘¢ Oh, no,” said Harry, ‘‘ that is not what 
we want! Can we go down to the store and 
get some cheese-boxes to make toboggans 
of?” 

*¢ All the boys have got them,” Charley 
said, as a convincing argument. 

“Toboggans out of cheese-boxes ! 
can’t make them,” said wise Mamma. 

‘*T can,’ answered Charley, the older 
boy, who really had some ingenuity. 

‘¢T can,” said Harry, two years younger, 
and not as experienced in handling tools. 

They ran to the grocer’s with the money 
their mother gave them, and he let them 
each select a cheese-box, and they came 
home triumphant with their treasures. _ 

Then there was great bustling. Bridget, 
the cook, was entreated to fill a boiler with 
hot water, so that they could soak and 
straighten the cheese-boxes, after they had 
knocked out the bottoms. 

** Sure, the world won’t come to an ind, 
if ye’re not waited on this minute! What 
plagues thim children is!” said Bridget, 
who always scolded, and then got what was 
wanted. So the boiler was filled, and the 
boxes were soon soaking in the hot water. 

‘“Do ye mane to ate thim?” asked 
Bridget. 
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But later came the trial. Charley pounded 
and hammered — his bits of board were 
nailed on to hold it firm and his toboggan 
was shaped. But poor little Harry pounded 
his fingers instead of the nails; with all his 
efforts he could not transform the cheese-box 
into a toboggan, and finally he had to go to 
bed, sobbing in his discouragement, — 

‘** I know the snow will ail be gone before 
I can make my toboggan.” 

Charley said not a word. He had to go 
to bed too; for the law about bedtime was 
immutable in their family. 

The next morning Charley woke bright 
and early, and dressing, stole down into 
the kitchen, where Bridget was getting 
breakfast. 

‘* Have n’t ye made work enough for me 
already? It is hard to live in the house 
with boys,” said Bridget. 

Charley only laughed. He was used to 
Bridget’s scolding. As he confided to one 
of his playfellows, ‘‘ We always Jet her 
scold ; we don’t pay any attention to it.” 

But he took Harry’s toboggan, and going 
into the woodshed, found some better pieces 
of board: then, he worked away till, when 
he had finished, one toboggan was as good 
as the other. 

He ran upstairs, calling out, ‘*‘ Wake up, 
_Sleepy-head! Wake up, Sleepy-head!” 

And when Harry opened his eyes there 
were the two toboggans by his bedside. 
He tried to thank Charley; but the older 
brother answered, ‘‘ I like to make them.” 
» Mamma had hard work to keep her merry 
little boys from making a hill-slope of the 
pillows and bed-clothes, and trying the new 
toboggans before breakfast. It was Satur- 
day, so they had time to make a little slide 
in the snow. 

And now can you tell me which boy 
was the happier, Charley or Harry, when 
they went down the slide on their new 
toboggans? 


DOROTHY’S TEA-PARTY. 
BY ELSIE LOCKE. 


os OROTHY sat on the piazza 
steps hugging her dolly. I 
don’t know what she would 
have done without Belinda, 
—that was the dolly’s name, 

eee) )=6——for Mamma was away, 
and Norah was very cross. 

** Belinda,” she said after a while, ‘‘ let’s 
have a party!” 

Then she jumped up quickly and ran 
around to the kitchen. 

**Oh, Norah, I want to have a dolly’s 
party very much, and please won’t you give 
me some jam and bake me a little cake?”’ 

‘* No,’ said Norah, crosser than ever; 
**ve can’t have a bit o’ jam, and I’ll not 
be baking ye any little cakes.” 


**Can I have some cookies, please?” - 


asked Dorothy, “meekly. 


‘* No. Now don’t be bothering ’round 
here on a Saturday mornin’.” 

Dorothy walked sorrowfully out of the 
kitchen, holding Belinda upside down. That 
position may be stimulating to dolls, for all 
at once her little mother cried, “ Oh, Belinda, 
you’ve thought of the very thibe! ber? And 
turning her right side up, Dorothy went 
flying up-stairs to the attic playroom. 
Finding her tin bank, she poured out and 
counted the pennies it held. 

‘Fifteen cents; that’s enough for a 
party.” 

Then came a visit to the corner-grocery. 
How cool and pleasant it looked, with the 


‘floor sprinkled with water, and the great 


baskets of fruit standing about. 

Dorothy looked at them all, and then 
asked for five cents’ worth of cherries. 
Now cherries had just come into the mar- 
ket, so there were not many of them in the 
little paper bag the clerk handed her over 
the counter. 

‘¢ Now I should like five cents’ worth of 
peanuts,” said Dorothy, ‘‘ and five sticks of 
peppermint candy.” 

In a few minutes she was in the playroom 
again, getting ready for the party. 

She covered her little table with a clean 
sheet from Belinda’s bed, placed the five 
sticks of candy in a row on a piece of pink 
tissue paper, emptied her little willow work- 
basket of its spools of thread, and half 
filled it with cherries. This stood in the 
centre of the table. Then she heaped the 
peanuts on a square of yellow tissue paper, 
and surveyed it all with delight. 

‘* No, Belinda, we must n’t touch any of 
it now; but you shall have some by and 
by,” she promised, as she carefully closed 
the playroom door. 

Another hour was spent in composing 
and copying four of these invitations : — 


Ples come to a party at my hous at 4 0 clok. 
P.§. Bring yoer dolls. 


Dorothy delivered them herself; that took 
another hour, and came near making her 
late to dinner. 

After dinner the time passed quickly in 
dressing herself and Belinda in their best 
white frocks. 

Her conscience troubled her a little about 
wearing her own. “‘ But, of course, Mamma 
would want me to wear a pretty dress when 
I have a party,” she said to herself, “’spe- 
cially when it’s a select party. I wonder 
what select means? Something about alder- 
men, I guess.” 

The first thing that troubled Dorothy 
was a larger number of guests than she had 
invited. 

Milly Gray brought her little sister Flossy. 
“JT’ve got to take care of her this afternoon, 
Dolly,” she said; ‘*so I thought I would 
bring her right along. She isn’t any 
bother,” 

Dorothy was fond of Flossy ; but she re- 
membered the five sticks of candy, which 


must now do for six girls. ‘‘I’ll give her 
half of mine,” she thought; and so she wel- 
comed Flossy with a kiss. 

When Katie Wynn came with two chil- 
dren of her own age, saying coolly, ‘' I in- 
vited Minnie and Nelly to come along too,” 
she bit her lip, thinking, — 

“Tis wt polite, | know *tis n’t polite, and 
Katie’s real m— Oh, dear, I must keep 
my temper down!” 

She told them all frankly how Norah 
couldn ’t bake them anything, and that she 
had gone to Mr. Dana’s and spent all her 
money in the purchase of refreshments. 
Then she did a rather unusual thing; she 
took her friends to see their party, as she 
called it. 

It had been very hard to keep from eating 
it up alone. There were one or two nibbles 
at the candy, and a cherry or two had been 
eaten. 

All the guests were very much pleased, 
and it was voted to keep the supper until 
after a game of croquet on the lawn. 

Then again something unusual happened. 
The hostess was called into the house, by 
Norah, to change her embroidered white 
muslin for a blue gingham. 

After several games of croquet they 
played one of ‘‘ My fair Lady ;” and every- 
thing was forgotten in the fun they were 
having, even the supper, until Flossy ap- 
peared with deep red stains about her 
mouth. 

*¢Q-oh, Flossy !” cried her sister, “ you 
have n’t been eating our cherries? ” 

‘©’ Es,” lisped Flossy. 

‘¢Q-oh! how many?” cried Dorothy. 

*¢*T eats ’em all up.” 

‘* Did you touch the candy?” asked her 
sister, sternly. 

asia ARs 

‘¢ How much?” 

‘¢T eats it all up.” 

They rushed for the house. It was too 
true! All of the cherries and candy and 
most of the peanuts were gone. 

Poor Flossy! Her sister’s shakings 
brought such piteous wailing that Dorothy’s 
heart was touched, and Katie declared, — 

“¢Tt is all your fault, Milly Gray, for 
bringing her here. I am going home.” 
Away she marched with the two girls she 
had with her. 

Amy, Milly, and little Flossy followed, 
leaving only Annie Johnson to comfort 
Dorothy, who was crying bitterly. 

Very soon Mamma came, and wasn’t it 
good to see her! 

‘¢ Well, little girls,” she said when she 
had heard the story, ‘‘ you set your dolly’s 
table with your prettiest dishes, and then 
see what will happen.” 

Then that dear mamma brought them, 
not only real sugar and cream and sweet 
crackers, but a bit of nice cake and some 
more cherries. 

‘“*Oh!” cried Dorothy, delighted, ‘* how 
do people ever live without mothers?” 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES. 


In our paper of January 4 we said, — 

“We have in mind a most successful adult class in 
one of our schools, and will sometime describe its method 
of work.”’ 

The class referred to is connected with the 
Sunday-school of the Spring Garden Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia. A programme of topics 
is made out in advance, and—so far as possible — 
speakers are selected. Each appointed speaker 
then reads in turn, on alternate Sundays, a pre- 
pared paper, which is followed by conversation. 
Alternating with the reading and discussion of 
these papers (that is, on every other Sunday) comes 
the reading, by a member of the class, of some 
selection which for that Sunday takes the place of 
an original paper. 

The following list contains topics for sixteen Sun- 
days, — these topics being those that are considered 
by this class during the present Sunday-school 
year, 1890-1891 : — 


1. Is Unitarianism a satisfying religion ? 

2. Sincerity and conventionality. 

3. Does knowledge increase or decrease our religious 
sense ? 

4, How shall we promote self-reliance ? 

5. Why we live. 

6. Why are ingratitude and selfishness frequently 
augmented through increased kindness or friendship ? 

7. Do we arrive at the best spiritual development 
under prosperity or adversity ? 

8. Is spirituality supernatural ? 

9. How may our religion glorify our daily life ? 

10. Forms and ceremonies. 

11. What is the practical value of the influence of 
Christianity upon’ our lives? 

12. How shall we best promote social life in the 
church ? 

13. Happiness and blessedness. 

14. Why is Unitarianism embraced by so few ? 

15. Human responsibility. 

16. What is religion ? 


4 AN ADDRESS TO. PARENTS. 


Accompanyine the circular of the “ Bible- 
School” (Sunday-school) of the Unitarian Church 
of Baltimore, Md. is an earnest appeal to parents, 
—a portion of which we copy below. It would be 
an excellent plan for all our schools to send out a 
similar appeal at the beginning of every Sunday- 
school year: — 

‘Few parents realize their responsibility for the re- 
ligious instruction of their children, and still fewer realize 
how little time is actually devoted to that which is, by 
common consent, the most important thing in the world. 
Our year of three hundred and sixty-five days is absorbed 
by the common struggle for existence and by sleep; and, 
for the most part, the Sunday-school represents all that 
is done in the way of setting the faces of our children in 
the right direction. ... 

“Consider for a moment how little of the year is given 
actually to this instruction. A half-hour each Sunday 
means two hours in a month, twenty-four hours in a 
year, or one day in which to counteract the temptation 
and downpull of three hundred and sixty-four. It must 
oceur to you at once that this time should be used for its 
highest possible good. In adopting a graded course of 
study, we propose to devote the same kind of thought to 
the school of Sunday —the Bible-school— that is de- 
voted to the school of the week day, and to systematize 
its methods so thoroughly as to give to every minute 
of every session the greatest possible usefulness. The 
Church has suffered everywhere on account of the weak, 
ineffective Sunday-school which is its nursery ; and the 
Sunday-school has suffered everywhere because so little 
vital thought is given to its great and sacred ends. . 

“But without the background of the home, the best 
schoo] must fail to accomplish its object. He is gener- 
ally recognized as culpable who sends his child out into 
the world without primary education in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; but how much more culpable is he who 


fails to secure for his child that Sunday instruction which 
means honest reading, honest writing, honest arithmetic; 
for without this instruction the school of the week is too 
likely to make nothing but accomplished knayes, The 
tone of family, business, and political life in this country 
manifests everywhere the need of reviving intense inter- 
est in the religious instruction of the young. In view of 
these serious facts we urge upon you, first, the impor- 
tance of sending your children to the Bible-school with 
regularity ; and, second, the need of your personal interest 
in their Bible lessons, seeing to it that a certain time is 
set apart each week for preparation.” 


GEORGE W. CABLE ON “HOW TO STUDY 
THE BIBLE.” 


A REMARKABLE article on the above subject, by 
the brilliant novelist of Louisiana Creole life, ap- 
peared in a recent number of the “ Sunday-School 
Times.” Mr. Cable, it is well known, is an ear- 
nest and enthusiastic Sunday-school worker in the 
Edwards Church (Trinitarian Congregationalist), 
Northampton, Mass. ; 

The writer’s first point is that when one sits down 
to study the Scriptures, he should try from the very 
beginning to dispense with commentaries and the 
various other forms of lesson-helps. “ Brains,” he 
says, “are better than books.” What is demanded 
of the Sunday-school teacher is that, first of all, he 
shall cultivate — 

‘a studious habit of mind, a spirit of investigation and 
reflection, and that keen sense of perspective in his own 
correlation of facts which we call judgment.”’ 


A man, he continues, can just as well apply hard 
daily and hourly thinking to Bible questions con- 
cerning God and Man and Duty, as to practical 
matters of business. Of course he cannot give 
these religious themes the same amount of time; 
but there is no reason why he should not think as 
regularly, as diligently, and as thoroughly upon 
them as he is accustomed to think upon his busi- 
ness. The trouble with too many teachers is: they 
begin not by using their own brains, but by leaning 
on what others have thought and written. 

“Book-helps oftener narcotize than stimulate our own 
thought. They make us think we are thinking, when 
we are only locking step with the thought of some one 
else. Even when they help us to think, they are apt to 
make thinking too easy. Easy thinking yields but 
flimsy thought.” 


This is not saying that the untrained teacher 
shall “set himself above the finest scholarship of 
the day and of the ages.” The pupil in the day- 
school doesn’t set himself above his preceptor when 
‘‘he toils alone with slate and arithmetic, and seeks 
aid only in extremity.” As for the old commenta- 
ries, Mr. Cable evidently despises them, and would 
have them left unread on the shelves of the library. 
“The commentators of the past,” he says, ‘‘ are of a 
past the most of which the Christian world hopes 
never to return to.” The Lesson-helps of to-day 
may be used sparingly and with caution after one 
has tried to get an answer from his own soul, and 
has really wrestled with the problem he has in 
hand. 

Mr. Cable concedes the value, to the student of 
the Bible, of a general knowledge of the history of 
religious thought, so that he may be able to see 
how many “doctrines” have been truly drawn 
from the Bible, and how many have been only 
thrust into it. He also adds a word of counsel, 
which is so important that we wonder why he did 
not expand it. He says: — 

‘“We can never make a very intelligent or even safe 
use of books and traditions about the Bible, until we 
know something of whence, how, and wherefore, as well 
as from whom, such books or traditions originated.”’ 


But may not this thought be applied to the 
“books and traditions” of the Bible itself? There 
is no other fountain from which flow so many 
errors in the interpretation of the Bible, as mis- 
taken views of the origin and authenticity of the vari- 
ous books of the Old and New Testaments. We 


should therefore most earnestly counsel any Sun- 
day-school teacher who would faithfully and intelli- 
gently interpret the Gospels, for example, to study 
with care and thought such a book as Carpenter’s 
“The First Three Gospels.” 

But in the main we agree with Mr. Cable that 
there is need of hard and original thinking upon the 
themes we teach; and that there is always the 
danger, in using commentaries and other helps, that 
we shall think we are thinking when we are only 
locking step with another person’s thought. 

We are also in full accord with Mr. Cable in his 
final word: that “all our study of the Bible should 
be from first to last faithful, diligent thinking, —a 
thinking unceasingly centred upon the problem, 


How more and more clearly and fully day by day 


to achieve in all our being, not Scripture lore, but 
the likeness, and to apply in all our doings the 
principles, of Jesus Christ.” 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


Tue admirable paper which Miss E. E. Boies read 
at the January meeting of the Union we hope to 
give to our readers in some future number of 
Every Orger Sunpay. The topic was, “ Re- 
wards, Promotions, and Entertainments.” Miss 
Boies believed that interest in their work and in 
the school should be aroused in the pupils’ minds 
by making them happy in their studies, and by 
engaging them in works of helpfulness and charity, 
rather than by the stimulus of rewards and promo- 
tions. She deprecated for most Sunday-schools the 
frequent entertainments which are given to the 
children. Rev. F. B. Mott advocated, on the other 
hand, a system of promotions, with a certificate at 
the end of the course showing the pupil’s actual 
attainments in religious. study. Children care for 
prizes, and can be taught to understand that no one 
values a prize for what it is in itself, but only for 
that of which it is the symbol. Mr. Arthur Jones, 
the superintendent of the Charleston, S.C., Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School, had adopted Mr. Mott’s 
“Seal-grade ” system of promotions, and thoroughly 
believed init. Rev. C. R. Weld, of Baltimore, Md., 
gave a brief account of the system of examinations 
and promotions which he had successfully intro- 
duced into his Sunday-School. Miss Lillian Clarke 
said no fixed rule in this matter of rewards and pro- 
motions could be laid down; but one can always 
reward a child by noticing and commending right 
conduct. Mrs. Fanny B. Ames urged the import- 
ance of keeping a class with the same teacher as 
long as possible. Mr. E. A. Whitman, Mrs. John 
Tunis, Miss L. P. Parker, and Mr. Walter Blan- 
chard, also participated in the discussion. 


AN EASTER SERVICE. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has issued 
a service for Easter, compiled from the excellent 
liturgical elements and the beautiful carols which 
are contained in the several services already pub- 
lished by the Society. Send six cents for a sample 
copy. Address, Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 


the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. a 
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